Convention of Clntra                  [ig0g
I have only to regret [he wrote the Duke of Richmond] that I signed
the agreement for the suspension of hostilities without having negotiated
... I doubt whether good nature, and a deference to the opinion of an
officer appointed Commander-in-Chief . . . and a desire to avoid being
considered the head of a party against his authority, will be deemed
sufficient excuses for an act which, on other grounds, I cannot justify.
I have had nothing to do, however, with any subsequent transaction,
excepting to advise stronger measures, and that the Commander-in-
Chief should insist on better terms.
I am sick of all that is going on here, and I heartily wish I had never
come away from Ireland, and that I was back again with you.1
His good friend wrote soothingly in reply:
When I saw your name to the agreement to suspend hostilities, I felt
certain of the motives which induced you so to do.
I think it is unlucky; but you acted on the most honourable prin-
ciples, and your character stands too high for you to mind the blackguard
attacks of Cobbett or the whispers of those who dislike the name of
Wellesley, or are jealous of your exploits ... I cannot agree in wishing
you had not left Ireland. Had you not gone to Portugal, it would have
still been probably in the hands of the French. I, however, agree most
heartily in the other wish, namely that you were back again here. When
do you think you will be able to come?
All in this country but the rebels are anxious for your return . . ,2
But he was already at home when this letter reached him,
though his homecoming was anything but pleasant. Instead
of being acclaimed as a conquering hero, he was treated as a
traitor, for the British public were dissatisfied with the treaty
entered into by the French and English after the Battle of
Vimeiro, and though it had nothing whatever to do with Sir
Arthur Wellesley, he was nevertheless bracketed with Sir
Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard, the makers of the
treaty, and as such became a subject of public hostility:
... I don't know whether I am to be hanged, drawn and quartered,
or roasted alive [he wrote his brother Richard on arrival in England].
However, I shall not allow the whole of London to deprive me of my
temper or my spirits, or of the satisfaction I feel in the conscipusness
that I acted right.8
1 Supp. Despatches, VoL VI, pp. 132^ 133.         2 Ibid.9 p. z JJ.
3 British Museum Add. MS. 3742$, folio 43.
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